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FQ Kimball Gnion Academy Pupil of 1831 


By SUMNER GILBERT Woopb 


BRACE of old family letters, 
rescued from long hiding, not in- 
frequently brings out some long 

forgotten and interesting facts. Such has 
been a recent find of the writer, in con- 
nection with a deceased uncle of his who 
entered Kimball Union Academy at 
Meriden, New Hampshire, in 1831. He 
was then twenty-one years of age, far 
from rugged in health, and one of seven 
sons then living, together with a daugh- 
ter. His home was in the East Parish of 
Alstead, New Hampshire. His parents 
and the daughter were also in delicate 
health. ‘he family were hard-working, 
provident, highly respectable, and withal 
poor in this world’s goods. Hard labor 
was their perpetual lot, and they were un- 
complaining as well as loyal to the family 
tradition, which included devout faith in 
God. The grandfather and other mem- 
bers of the ancestral clan had fought for 
the freedom of their country in the War 
of the Revolution. 

Pioneers in opening new farms and 
businesses in a hitherto undeveloped sec- 
tion of the town, the minister of the young 
and struggling parish made it his gracious 


privilege to convey to the Academy most 
of the youth of his charge, on their first 
trip to that seat of learning. This lad, 
Horace Wood, son of Benjamin, Jr., 
grandson of Benjamin, became deeply 
imbued with the conviction that it was 
the high calling of God to him to enter the 
Christian ministry, and made known the 
fact to his father, meantime having visited 
his grandfather in Orange, New Hamp- 
shire, to talk it over with “‘Grandsir.” 
Doubtless the young man well knew what 
a wrench this decision of his would be to 
his own father. For the growing family 
required the assistance of every boy in it, 
as soon as he should come to early work- 
ing age. 

The father at first listened to his son’s 
confession with a sinking heart, but after 
hearing him fully and considering the 
problem in its wider outlook, generously 
came not only to consent to his son’s high 
purpose, but to be thankful to contribute 
one of his own to the building up of the 
kingdom of God. ‘The ancestral home in 
Orange was a most precious resort for all 
this Alstead offshoot. ‘There was an aunt 
there, in whose home Grandsir was spend- 
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ing his last years. The two were held in 
deepest respect and love by the East Al- 
stead offshoot, and Horace, when seven- 
teen, wrote to his aunt, Zeruiah, a con- 
fidential letter. He had recently recovered 
from lung fever, was yet unable to work 
much, but was in hope to “be able to en- 
ter a trade this summer.”’ Earnest medi- 
tations on life’s meaning and responsibil- 
ity had been passing through his mind, 
and, after the current phraseology of the 
day, he proceeded to write to his dear 
aunt: 

“T think that god has been merciful in 
sparing my unprofitable life so long and 
has shown me that I was travelling in the 
broad road to distruction and as I humbly 
hope has taken my feet out of that horable 
pit and set them on the rock Jesus Christ. 
My dear Grandsir and Aunt pray for me 
that I may not be deceived for I think 
there is great danger,”’ etc. 

Thus it may be seen that this youth was 
mapping out his career not according to 
any mere fashion of the day, but after 
consultation with his elders, and long and 
individual wrestling of heart, and sincere 
prayer to God. It emerged in the “faith 
of our fathers.” 

Arrived at Kimball Union Academy, 
of course letters passed to and fro, not 
without difficulty, for those were the 
years before the establishment of general 
mail deliveries, and letters were sought to 
be conveyed back and forth by the favors 
of passing friends and neighbors, as op- 
portunity might present—a_ fortuitous 
kind of transmission which, however, af- 
forded the cultivation of neighborly help- 
fulness and watchful observation. 


We can get no true impression of the 
spirit and intent of this youth’s resort to 
Kimball Union without some such pref- 
ace as has already been spread before the 
reader. It was no hit-and-miss affair, nor 


was it easy. Naturally the home folk; 
wanted their son and brother to give them 
a picture of his daily ongoing, which th 

young man Horace cheerfully and mi- 
nutely proceeds to afford them; SO follow - 
ing is his letter home, dated Meriden, 
New Hampshire, October 17, 1831. 


‘Beloved Friends. 


perhaps you will want to know some- 
thing about my living. I will tell you a 
little about it. I Board my self, room halt 
a mile this side of the Academy a Mr 
Stearns from Reading, rooms and Boards 
with me now. I roomed alone 3 week: 
have bought a few dishes a bushel wheat 
& half bushel of corn & a few crackers, 
we have butter & milk 12% for butter 3 
cents per gt for milk, give 12 2 per week 
for room, 12 % for washing & our pro- 
visions cost us about .50 per week. the 
tuition for instruction .31 per week. So 
the whole cost is $1.06 per week besides 
wood and lights for wood we pick it up b 
the side of a large brook on widow Rob- 
bert’s place (the one that we have our 
room of ) for nothing; as you all want to 
know how we live I will begin tonight \ 
tell you how we have lived today and so 
on thrug the week. Monday the 17th got 
a gt of milk in the morning; made a 
hastea pudding had pudding and mo- 
lasses for Breakfast cold pudding & milk 
for dinner & supper with a little cracker 
& butter to top off with, & it is now ten 
o'clock 18 Tuesday evening, we had this 
morning for breakfast roasted potatoes \ 
butter, for dinner wheat & butter, for 
supper & warm Indian cak & butter 19 
Wednesday, for breakfast we had boiled 
potatoes & butter, for dinner bread & but- 
ter, & for supper warm cake & milk, | 
have been very much prospered in my 
studies to day yesterday I could not study 
much on account of my head & eyes | 
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caught a bad cold (as it is said, but I 
hardly know whether I catch that or that 
me) but it affected my eyes so I have had 
to wear spectacles a most of the time 
much better than I was afraid they would, 
I tnd that studying does not effect them 
so bad as hard work, I have bought me a 
pair of second handed glasses & have 
sold my other; I have bought a peace of 
velvet & Mr. Dimond a sadle, harnis, 
trunk maker is a going to make me a col- 
lar I pay him in work, have saw’d some 
wood this after noon, am a going to saw 
a cord, it is now ten oclock & I must close 
for to night I do not alow my self to set 
up much after nine verry often on ac- 
count of my eyes— Oct 20. Dea. Rawson 
is a going to start for Alstead to morrow, 
I expected he was not a going till Satur- 
day, but I will write a little more. we had 
bread & butter for breakfast this morn- 
ing & I sawed wood a spel before school 
time recite four lessons a day, one at 
quarter before eight, & at quarter before 
ten, X& quarter before one, & quarter be- 
fore three, have not recited but two, till 
within a few days, Mr. Newel thought 
that our lessons were to long X not often 
enough, thought if we recited oftener & 
had shorter lessons we should get along 
better, I think that I do but hurried more 
than I was before I have but an hour to 
get my lesson in, for '4 before ten for 
prayers & gramer lesson takes up a bout 
half or 34 of an hour, these gramer les- 
sons in the morning are very interesting 
They are on punctuation, & perspicuity & 
accuracy in writing, also in speling, for 
punctuation he reads a sentence & has 
the school tell where the stops Ought to 
be, & give the reason & so through the 
school, for speling he put out those words 
which are in common use X are likely to 


be miss spelt, all the scholars have a book 
& write down the words as they think 
they ought to be, as they are put out 
(generally about 20 at a lesson,) & then 
he calls uppon some one to read the first 
word as he has got it spelt & if any one 
have got it different, they must rise, then 
one of those are called upon to read as 
he has got it & all that have it as he had 
must sit & if there still some remain 
standing he calls upon another to read & 
so on til he finds out how they all have 
spelt it. Then he tells them how it is spelt 
& every scholar that has it wrong must 
correct it in another column oposite to the 
one mis spelt & so he goes through the 
lessons sometimes he asks us how many 
we have mis't, the ans 3.5.8,4,6,9 I have 
not worked a great deal since but have 
found some small job hav made a sink for 
widdow Robbert. is the largest worth 
about 42 cents. I have been to see Uncle 
Thomas’s folks went the secont saturd 
after I came - - - - The school term is 
sixteen weeks from the time that it begun 
it closes the first tuesday in January the 
tuition is five dollars - - - 


You must forgive my mistakes for it was 
all wrote in a hurry, you must write by 
Mr Huntley agreat deal and every par- 
ticular give my love to all friends & ac- 
quaintances from your unworthy Son & 
Brother 


Penjamin ) 
Abigail ) 
Laura ) 
Edwin ) 
Franklin —) 
Gilbert ) 


Horace Woop 


Wood” 


(N.B. The first two named above are 
his father and mother. $8. G. IV.) 
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Then Grandma Cent to Meeting as a Little Girl* 
(Jn the old Meeting-house at Sandown, New Hampshire) 


By ParK PREssEY 


AST Sunday we went to church at 
the “Old Meeting-house,” and 
Carol Anne sat in a pew that had 
been her great-great-grandfather’s, and 






after the service was over, she sat for a 
minute in a pew that had been a great- 
great-great-grandfather’s. It was “Old 
Home Sunday” and the service a long 
one. Carol Anne was restless before the 
end and her mother took her out into the 
bright sunlight. What must have been the 
agony of our grandmothers of long ago 
when they were little girls and “‘went to 
meetin’ ”’ in this same old meeting-house, 
and were not allowed to leave until the 
last “finally-my-brethren” was finished, 
and the benediction pronounced. 

The bell did not send out its summons 
to worship when Grandma was a little 
girl —for there was no bell. The organ 
did not give forth soft, sweet strains as 
Grandma entered church — for there was 
no organ. Grandma did not tread a soft 
carpet and follow a solemn usher up the 
aisle — for there was no carpet, and there 
were no ushers. Grandma could not cur] 
up comfortably on a cushioned seat — for 
there were no cushions, and there was no 
heat in the church. 

Our grandmother lived in the country, 
and the church (or rather meeting-house ) 
was a plain, square building; more pre- 
tentious than most of its type, with its 
dentils under the eaves, and its ornamen- 
tal door- and window-caps, but bare and 
uncomfortable enough — from our mod- 
ern point of view — within. There were 
wide entrance doors at each end of the 
building and in the middle of the long 
front. Opposite this “front” door was the 


‘ 


pulpit, upon the other long “side” of the 
building, standing high above the floor, 
with a flight of stairs leading up to it, and 
with a bell-shaped sounding board over- 
head. In back of the pulpit top was a 
round-headed window, and with a red 
curtain hanging over it—so it would be 
easier to see the minister —and in front 
of it— but upon the level of the floor be- 
low— were the deacons’ seats, with a 
shelf hinged to their front rail, on which 
the old pewter communion service was 
spread when needed. 

The pews on the floor were square 
“sheep pens,” with small swinging doors, 
and with seats on three sides. And, oh, 
those seats! Just plain boards and not over 
wide. It was the custom in those days to 
stand during the long prayer, and as all 
the room possible was needed by the large 
families of the time (our grandmother 
had eleven brothers and sisters) the seats 
were on hinges and were turned up when 
all were standing. And after the prayer 
the seats were dropped none too carefully, 
and it was bang, bang, bang all over the 
church. 

The interior also had a gallery around 
three sides— along the two ends and the 
front. There it had straight plank seats in 
front (strong enough to hold up the 
heaviest conscience! ) and box pews back 
of them along the wall. The big windows 
with their little panes let in a flood of sun- 
light; but the north wind, when it howled 
outside, found its way around the loose 
sashes in a way most uncomfortable to 
those within. 

A hundred years and more ago, when 
our grandmother was a little, little girl, 


’ * Reprinted, with permission from the Exeter News-Letter. 
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HMeeting-house at Sandown, N. Wh. 


1774. REAR VIEW, SHOWING PULPIT WINDOW, 


going to church was as much a part of the 
Sabbath as was eating breakfast. ‘There 
were always two services—the first be- 
ginning at half past ten—and there was 
an hour’s intermission at noon. During 
the noon-hour, friends chatted around a 
near-by well with its long sweep and 
oaken bucket in summer, or under shady 
trees; but in cold weather they gathered 
at a neighbor’s fireplace and ate the 
lunches they had brought. 

We have said there was no heat in the 
church, but that is not strictly true, for 
some brought little tin foot-stoves filled 
with coals, and these they refilled at noon 
from the neighbor’s fireplace. ‘These small 
footstoves furnished a little warmth in 
their immediate vicinity, but in_ biting 
cold weather there was much discomfort 
in church attendance in the early days. 

The service of long ago was also not of 
a nature to interest the little ones. It was 
shorn of everything that savored of the 
ritualistic. ‘There was a choir, ’tis true, 
but it sang to the accompaniment of at 
most a “fiddle”? and a bass viol—some- 
times only of a flute —a good deal depend- 
ing upon what amateur musicianship was 
available in the congregation itself. There 


were no short talks on current events, but 
only good “solid” sermons from one to 
two hours long, during which little legs 
ached and little heads nodded — and some 
older ones too, The “Parson” looked se- 
vere in his white dickey and black stock, 
even though he was a kindly man at 
heart, ever ready with advice and en- 
couragement for the young people. 

After the final amen had been given, 
all went home to a hearty dinner (usually 
known as “supper” in those days) such as 
can come only from an old New Eng- 
land brick oven — where it had been cook- 
ing all during the day. And after a long 
cold drive home —sometimes of eight to 
ten miles cr so—everyone was in a mood 
to appreciate it! 

There always seemed to be a peculiar 
comfort to the Sabbath, even in that quiet 
country, that marked the day apart from 
the long crowded days of the farmer’s 
life. On that “day of rest” all the world 
seemed to be in a worshipful mood, and 

















Jnterior Sandown Meeting-house 


SHOWING GALLERY FRONT AND CORNER STAIRWAY, 
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even nature’s voices imparted a harmony 
different from that of other days. 

The old meeting-house stands today 
much the same as when it was built in 
1773-1774. [he box pews are still there, 
as is the old high pulpit with its sounding 
board. Thoughtless visitors had marred 
the interior somewhat, and shameless ones 
had carried off some of the pew doors. 
The little spindles that once had filled 
in the small open panel along the top of 
the pew partitions and doors had been 
carelessly broken or deliberately whittled 
away by the busy jackknives of restless 
boys until so many were gone that all 
these remaining were removed many 
years ago. But —— 


have the old house torn away from the 
hill where it has stood since before the 
Revolution, and where it has been a land- 
mark for miles around to six or seven gen- 
erations! 

While there was no longer an active 
church organization to hold regular sery- 
ices in the building—our grandmother 
was the last member — yet the strenuous ef- 
forts of an earnest friend of the town has 
made possible repairs and the safeguard- 
ing of the old meeting-house to keep It 
in its original setting among the New 
Hampshire. hills. Its sturdy frame has 
withstood the blasts of summer and win- 
ter storms now nearly through its second 
century of  exist- 





while most of the 
interior pews and 
paneling are of the 
old timetoned and 
unpainted pine 
woodwork, else- 
where fresh paint 
has been well used 
to protect the old 
building, and to the 
visitor it still seems 
as though all were 
as he would have 
expected it to have 
been originally. 

A few years ago 
it was rumored that 
our greatest collec- 
tor of old buildings 
had offered a large 
sum for the old 
meeting - house, 
and that he intend- 
ed to take it down 


and remove it to his 
old New England 
village. What a 
pity it would be to 











me os: ence. Long may it 
Res stand — there on its 
original founda- 
tions—to be visited 
by uncounted gen- 
erations yet to 
come, of young 
Americans — many 
of them the de- 
scendants of fami- 
hes from among its 
former congrega- 
tions. And to help 
maintain this tang!- 
ble symbol of the re- 
ligion of our early 
New Hampshire 
forebears, services 
are held in the Old 
Meeting-house, 
yearly, on the sec- 
ond Sunday in Au- 
gust, to continue the 
Church for its lo- 


cal purpose, as well 





as for its scattered 
de scen dant Ss, re- 


High Pulpit, Sandown Aleeting-house turning from afar. 
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Gn Old Willage School at Bork, Maine 


By EvizABETH B. PERKINS 


N the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury a little girl about ten years old 
sat on a crude pine bench hacked out 
of a half-log of wood, with her face to the 
wall. She was laboriously writing on a 
piece of birch bark with the pointed end 
of a plummet lead (pencils then being 
non-existent ), 
In Adams fall we sinned all 
God save the King and Good Queen Anne. 


In those days it was seldom that girls 
received any instruction in the “three 
R’s” — or four, if one counted Religion —. 
“Readin’, Ritin’, an ’Rithmatic” were 
for boys; girls need know only how to 
be good housewives. However, instruc- 
tion was not forbidden the weaker sex, 
and some ambitious ones wished to know 
as much as their brothers knew. 

It was in 1701 that the first recorded 
vote was made by the people of York 
(then a part of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts, but since 1820 the State of 
Maine) to their selectmen for a “‘Scoo! 
Varster in this town.”’ A month later a 
vote was taken and carried, that a “Scool 
Marster” should be allowed eight pounds 
a year, and three pence a week for teach- 
ing scholars “to reade and four pence a 
week for teaching ritin’ and siferin’—and 
NO MOOR.” 

His term of teaching was for seven 
vears, and the hours were from eight to 
eleven, and again from one to five, and 
the teacher had to “‘Covenent, Bargain, 
and Promise to, and with, the Select Men 
to keep a free scool and teach all who be- 
long to this town.” The selectmen then, 
in a burst of generosity — or, more likely, 


of suspicion that the teacher might be 
tempted to leave the settlement — offered 
to build him a house of his own. Its di- 
mensions were “22 x 18 with a brick 
chimney and stairs convenient.” But, 
with this palatial home, the salary would 
be reduced to thirty pounds for seven 
years. 

It was in his own home that “the Scool 
Marster” taught his pupils. Nevertheless, 
those parents who lived far from the 
teacher’s home complained that their 
children needed instruction also, and 
thus the moveable school was introduced ; 
whereby the same teacher moved to an- 
other part of town, and taught the chil- 
dren of that district as long as the select- 
men thought necessary to impart knowl- 
edge to that neighborhood. 

But this arrangement did not satisfy 
the people who lived in that old section of 
York, called Scotland, and they registered 
a protest. However, the moving school 
continued until 1726. At this time the 
parish was interested in building a “‘Meet- 
in’ House,” and no money could be raised 
for a separate school-house. But the meet- 
ing-house was authorized to include basic 
education for the young. 

At this time a new demand was made 
from that part of the town called York 
Corner, where the road to Agamenticus 
separates from the road to Brixham, and 
the King’s Highway continues to Fal- 
mouth. The neighbors of this section pe- 
titioned the city fathers for a school of 
their own, and were so persistent in their 
demands that the authorities finally gave 
consent to have a school built “upon their 
own costs and charges.” 
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This was not 
quite what the peo- 
ple had asked for, 
but nevertheless 
they took the per- 
mission granted 
them, and forth- 
with commenced 
the erection of a 
place for educa- 
tion. But its con- 
struction did not 
pre ceed beyond the 
simplest structure. 
Yet it exists, how- 
ever, to this day— 
having passed through many phases of 
usefulness in the interim. 

The original frame had meanwhile 
been covered with modern shingles; an 
extra window had been cut on the west 
side and set in a modern frame; the walls 
had been plastered, and also papered many 
times; and the original one-room building 
had been divided into three rooms and 
used for living quarters. Under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. Gordon Patterson of Boston 
and Mr. Philip Orcutt, architect, the 
house was returned to its original state of 
a one-room school house, with the fire- 
place and chimney at one end, and the 
later west window removed. 

When the papers were taken from the 
walls, and the plaster from over the old 
pine wainscoting, the walls themselves 
gave silent testimony to the doubting 
‘Thomases, who could not believe that the 
shabby little building had ever been a 
house of learning. Children, even in those 
early days, manifested the same irresistible 
desire to scratch with their knives that our 
children do today, and they had left many 
a record of their names and dates upon the 
old pine boarding. While the more artis- 
tically inclined had cut crude outline-pic- 





Tracing of some Knife Cuttings 


ON OLD PINE DADO IN SCHOOLROOM, 


tures of the old 
boats that sailed up 
and down the York 
and Piscataqua riv- 
ers and of the fish- 
ing craft that put 
to sea. The river 





boats, or “gondo- 
lowes,” were wide, 
H flat bottom boats, 
drawing little wa- 
ter and more de- 
pendent on_ tide 
than on wind; al- 
though they car- 
ried large  latine 
sails and long yardarms. Generally the) 
were painted green and were essentially 
river boats, never going out to sea. But 
evidently the fishing boats, with all sails 
set, pleased the young artists better ; for 
we find more than one example of thes 
cut or scratched into the school-room 
wainscoting. 

The floor originally had been hard 
packed earth, but the floor today is the 
one left by the inhabitants of seventy-five 
or eighty years ago. After serving as a 
one person habitation, the building was 
used for a time as a store-room for tools 
and garden implements, and other cast off 
and disused articles, and not considered 
as anything more than a small shed or 
store-house. 

The owner, Mr. Warren Moulton, 
was quite willing to sell it, and so the As- 
sociation for the Preservation of Histori 
Landmarks in York County bought the 
building and moved it onto land owned 
by the town. The old school stood origi- 
nally at York Corner, but in 1850 was 
moved to the Organug road in York Vil- 
lage, where it then served as a residence 
for some years. After its period as a store- 
house, it was moved again in 1936 onto 
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Restored Interior, Old Schoolhouse, 1746, Bork Village, Maine 


Glebe land opposite the old graveyard, 
and not far from the Gaol, where — in its 
renewed and refurnished condition—it is 
now preserved to be seen by interested 
visitors. And there it will stand — we hope 
—another two hundred years, and pro- 
vide testimony to many generations still 
to come of how the youth of America ob- 
tained their learning in the years preced- 
Ing the Revolution. 

Another example of a_pre-Revolu- 
tionary school-house—and perhaps the 
one best known in New England —is the 
Nathan Hale school, near East Lyme, 
Connecticut. From their exterior ap- 
pearance, the two school-houses are so 
nearly alike that they might almost be 
twin buildings. 

Inside, the York school-house has been 
carefully re-established so that, in visiting 
it now, any day from ten to five, it ap- 
pears in use by a class of thirteen scholars, 


with their *“Scool Marster,”’—all en- 
grossed with the routine of the day’s study. 
There is always a child standing in the 
corner, while some children sit facing the 
wall, and others recite as they sit on the 
rough “half tree-trunk” benches facing 
their teacher. “The water bucket and 
gourd dipper stand on a bench for the 
convenience of the thirsty ones, and fire- 
wood is neatly piled by the fireplace ready 
to warm the room on frosty days. 

When haying time comes, boys over 
ten years of age were released from study, 
and girls who assisted their mothers were 
not supposed to come to school at all. ‘The 
English flag hangs on the wall, and on the 
old wooden pegs are hung the three-cor- 
nered hats of the boys, and the capes or 
shawls of the girls — who wore their tight- 
fitting muslin caps all through the day. 

On the teacher’s desk lies the birch 
switch for necessary chastisement, the 
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Bible and the New England Primer—_ watches with great scrutiny his pupils, so 
and an early example of the multiplica- that the fat boy with the very red cheeks 
tion table, a pewter inkstand, and a well- _ has no chance to tease his neighbor sitting 
sharpened quill pen. The teacher himself, | on the same bench. | 
in grey wig and queue tied with a black rib- During the years of war this school- 
bon; h’s short clothes trimmed with knee _ house has been closed; but when normal 
buckles and shoe buckles, and with very times come back, its doors will be open 


small steel-rimmed spectacles on h’s nose, again to visitors from July to October. 


d 








Exterior, Old Schoolhouse 
AS RESTORED AND MOVED TO GLEBE LAND, YORK VILLAGE, MAINE, BY THE ASSOCIATION FOR 7 HE 
PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC LANDMARKS IN YORK COUNTY, 





Nathan Hale Schoolhouse, Haddam, Connecticut 














@On the Need of Caution 
in Scrapping Our Old Manuscripts 


By Lewis D. Ruscoe 


‘64 Wise Nation Preserves its Records —Gathers up its Muniments— Decorates the Tombs 
of its Illustrious Dead— Repairs its Public Structures and Fosters National Pride and Love 
of Country by Perpetual Reference to the Sacrifices and Glories of the Past.”’— Joseph Howe 


HE quotation above, borrowed 

from a Canadian pamphlet, es- 

tablishes the objective of this 
article. All our New England States glory 
in their pasts, and foster continued refer- 
ences to their early history. Maine has 
called attention to the fact that the birth- 
places left to generations yet to come had 
not been desecrated. And Massachusetts 
—in company with other early States — 
has consistently endeavored to carry on 
the preservation of such early structures 
and records as it has inherited from the 
past; such a symbol of early American hus- 
tory as its Faneuil Hall —the Cradle of 
Liberty. And why has the Old Bay State 
done this; if not that her citizens—as 
well as those other Americans who visit 
her—may never be allowed to neglect 
their history, or forget what they owe to 
their past. 

‘The writer was born —and has lived all 
his life —in Connecticut. I love my State, 
and glory in her past history, Our State 
Historical Society, and town and city so- 
cieties, deserve much credit for their en- 
deavors to preserve all possible source Ma- 
terial. The present generation, however, 
can only preserve for posterity what has 
come from 
Connecticut once was called “the Land of 
Steady Habits”; but the dictionary defini- 
tion of that word “steady,” convinces me 
that — based 


down to us our ancestors. 


upon recent observation — 
too many of her citizens have fallen into 
an attitude of indifference. I have refer- 
ence to the constant burning — or placing 
in local salvage drives —of many of those 


papers and documents that must supply all 
our early historical source material. All 
this continues, notwithstanding that the 
Federal Government has issued numer- 
ous articles from Washington, and made 
many appeals to the public not to discard 
old correspondence, old papers, or any 
documentary matter of possible value as 
early records or historic information, Or, 
as a matter of fact, all papers of amy great 
age — as there was danger of thus destroy- 
ing important original source data, of 
value to local records cr historians of this 
day or tomorrow, 

I wonder how many read these arti- 
cles; or, if they did, if they paid them 
any heéd. My state is not the only one, 
nor its citizens either, who have been 
thoughtless in this regard. Many, perhaps, 
just do not understand, nor realize the 
importance of all such letters and papers 
as “original sources.” 

We need to have this lesson a part of 
our educational classroom routine, in or- 
der to instill thoroughly into the mind of 
each boy and girl, their individual re- 
sponsibility. Our young people should be 
alerted in their early life, to make sure 
they realize the importance of the heritage 
left us by their forbears, which includes 
not only the monuments erected to their 
memory, but extends to the preservation 
of all factual matter pertaining to their 
early customs or to historic events. 

From the time when, as a small boy, 
my father took me to Hartford, and had 
me sit in the Charter Oak chair, I have 
had a sacred regard for all historical data. 
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My father always told me “Never throw 
away any papers unless you have looked 
them over a second time, just to make 
more certain that you are not destroying 
History.”” And his words have been my 
criterion of deeds, down to this day . 

And now let me call attention to sev- 
eral incidents within my own experience, 
to illustrate and, I hope, to prove the 
thesis of this article. 

I am associated with the local Town 
Government of Stamford, Connecticut, 
where, a few years ago, additional room 
being needed for filing and storage pur- 
poses, it was decided to clean out a base- 
ment room in the Town Hall, that had 
been used for nearly forty years as a 
“catch-all” for all kinds of old rubbish — 
even dating back to the horse age —in- 
cluding their feed bags and oats — what 
the mice hadn’t eaten! I should, at the 
start, mention that the Town Hall pre- 
ceeding the present structure, was de- 
stroyed by fire in 1904. Firemen and civi- 
lians then rendered heroic efforts in sav- 
ing many records that, at the time of the 
fire, were outside the vaults. These were 
carried to places of storage until the new 
building was erected. Then they were 
returned, with the intent, undoubtedly, of 
replacing them in their proper depart- 
ments. 

Now to return to the old storeroom ; 
the one now to be used —some forty 
years later —as a file room. It was found 
to be filled, many feet high, with all sorts 
of discarded rubbish. And when the 
furthermost corner was reached, several 
old boxes and crates were found, where 
they had probably last been deposited for 
safe-keeping. A glance showed these were 
filled with old books and records, prob- 
ably placed there some forty years ago, 
for transfer to their proper departments. 
But apparently, having once been moved, 


no one in authority had been told —and 
on top, and for twenty feet around them, 
had been piled such obsolete items as old 
lumber, tools, rubbish, and discarded 
utensils of all kinds. Had I dreamed, 
through all my years in the Town Hall, 
that such real treasure was buried under 
all that “junk,” I would have done some 
mining there long years before. 

The old crates were moved to my de- 
partment and [| started to investigate. 
Some of the contents, those directly upon 
the floor, had been ruined by flood COn- 
ditions, caused by severe storms. Un- 
fortunately, these records crumbled at a 
touch. The upper layers of papers and 
records were comparatively recent, and | 
began to think perhaps I had made no 
great discovery, after all. But soon I no- 
ticed an old book — apparently a ledger — 
that turned out to be the accounts of th: 
‘Town Treasurer, starting with the year 
1786. Then my explorations—and the 
real adventure — began! On many of the 
old items a magnifying glass had to be 
used, the old writing was so small. Com- 
plete listing of the hundreds of items dis- 
covered is impossible, but throughout the 
“finds” were many, including records 
relating to the office of the ‘Town Clerk 
and our early Town Meetings. 

To mention only a few of these re- 
covered: Lists of damages caused by 
British and Hessians on forays from Long 
Island during the Revolution; old dam- 
age claims of Stamford citizens filed for 
tax rebate; unusual notes that had been 
given; bills in which part was paid in 
cash and the balance in goods; physician’s 
bills showing that the doctor then made 
up his own compounds, etc., etc. Legal 
cases; board bills, Indentures; Civil Au- 
thority meetings; Military matters and 
Postal items—by comparison with those 
of the present day, provided important 
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source material. I tabulated over three 
thousand items under nearly one hun- 
dred and twenty-five classifications — and 
since that time have added many others, 
some even older in date. 

Just to note what articles were con- 
sidered of first value in those days, com- 
pared to those we so regard at present, 
was a story in itself. Much hand-made 
twine, and many original pins, held to- 
gether packages and torn parts. The dates 
on a large number of these claims ex- 
tended through the period of the Revolu- 
tion. I found bonds that were particularly 
interesting, some with old home-made 
seals adhering as firmly as though they 
had been affixed the day before, while 
others carried original wax seals. Home- 
made account books, made from large 
sheets of paper, folded to size and hand 
sewn. The handwriting was, on_ the 
whole, truly beautiful, compared to my 
own handwriting, and that of my con- 
temporaries. That, too, provided food for 
thought. ‘To hold in your hand at one 
time, documents calling attention to “His 
Majesty the King” and “His Majesty’s 
Colony of Connecticut in New England,” 
dated 1749; and in the other, documents 
of the Voters of Freemen, is real history. 
Some, on monetary matters, used both 
English and American systems, as though 
there was a division of minds on their 
figuring. I take just pride in salvaging 
this mass of material—for no one had 
thought anything of these important rec- 
ords, that had lain there unregarded for 
forty years! 

If all this factual data was discovered 
in one municipal rubbish room, much 
more must be awaiting discovery in other 
New England towns—as well as in such 
private depositories as long neglected attic 
trunks, and under eaves; in old boxes and 
out of the way places in thousands of 


homes scattered all over the country. A 
couple of years ago, the specification of the 
Boylston Market, written in 1808 in 
Charles Bulfinch’s own hand came back 
to Boston from a family in Wisconsin, to 
whom it had meant nothing. 

For here, again, there is great danger 
of irreparable loss. With the death of old 
family members, the younger ones re- 
gard this or that old trunk as just another 
encumberance, taking up needed space. A 
cursory glance may be given its contents 
— but nothing of importance occurs with- 
in the top layers—Grandmother’s old 
dress, perhaps, but what use is thatf —and 
so, out goes the trunk, with no further ex- 
amination and as likely as not to some 
handy second-hand dealer, just to get its 
cumbrous bulk out of the way. He makes 
a more thorough search, and _ perhaps 
holds an auction of the trunk and its con- 
tents, along with other similar material 
that he has acquired. And we can but 
hope that the purchasers of its old con- 
tents may be wise enough to value and 
preserve them for posterity. 

An exaggeration, you say? Take an- 
other case: where some old dirty boxes 
were found at the bottom of a reserve 
coal bin—and taken away by a Junk- 
dealer — who later sold their contents to 
great advantage —as they proved to be 
Customs manifests of an important East- 
ern city covering many years under its 
Colonial Government. 

Again—I was told during a recent 
Scrap drive here, that nearly half a ton 
of old papers and packaged documents 
had been turned in from a single old 
estate. And the tragic part was, that the 
old gentleman who had passed on, leav- 
ing this behind, had a hobby of collecting 
antiquities and historicak data—but did 
the younger members of his family think 
of that! 
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I have personally salvaged, from side- 
walk bundles and other places, discarded 
correspondence concerning the old West- 
ern Territories; Civil War data and cor- 
respondence, some direct from the scene 
of conflict; old maps of cities, some a cen- 
tury old, carrying the old place names, 
Cac... CC. 

What I have seen actually thrown 
away, isn’t confined to what is mentioned 
above, but many objects of real Ameri- 
cana —if a Revolutionary lantern and the 
foot-stoves taken to church for warmth 


during “the long sermon,” and other 
similar articles, are regarded as records 
of the vanishing manners and customs 0! 
old America. 

Why not make a renewed effort 
each one of us—to make sure that we 
each, personally, do our individual part 
in preserving for the future, the sacred 
heritage handed down to us from our an- 
cestors to foster and preserve, and in turn 
pass along with loving pride and care, 1 
those of our following who are to inherit 
from us the Future! 


Teaching School in Dublin, New Hampshire 


N the occasion of the Hundredth 

Anniversary of the settlement of 

Dublin, New Hampshire, cele- 
brated on June 17, 1852, recollections 
from individuals associated with the 
‘Town during that first hundred years 
were invited. The following contribu- 
tion was received from Mr. Samuel Ap- 
pleton, dated in Boston, June 15, 1552. 
It is reprinted from The History of Dublin, 
New Hampshire, published in 1855: 

“Tn or about the year 1786 I resided in 
the town of Dublin for four months, and 
was engaged, during that time, in teach- 
ing two different schools, say of two 
months each, at eight dollars per month. 
One of the districts was in the “Street’’, 
as it was then called; the other was in the 
easterly part of the town, near Peter- 
borough. In this latter district it was ar- 
ranged for the schoolmaster to live with 
the family that would board and lodge 
him the cheapest. 

“My host and hostess, Mr. and Mrs. 
Fairbanks, were to receive, for my board, 
lodging and washing, sixty seven cents 
per week. Their house was made of logs, 
with only one room in it, which served for 





parlor, kitchen, and bedroom. I slept on 
a trundle-bed, which, during the day, was 
wheeled under the large bed, where th 
master and mistress of the house reposed 
during the night. Every morning and 
evening there were family prayers, and 
readings from the Bible, in which I some- 
times took an active part... . I finished 
my school term very pleasantly to my- 
self, and, I believe, very satisfactorily to 
my employers. Since that time, great im- 
provements have been made in the publi 
schools of Dublin. I am informed, that it 
contains as good schools, and turns out as 
competent teachers, as any town in New 
Hampshire.” 

Elsewhere in the same volume it ap- 
pears that Mr. Appleton “was paid in rye, 
which Mr. Ivory Perry carried to him at 
New Ipswich, where he then lived,” 
That “the town paid pretty uniform 
four shillings a week for boarding 
schoolmaster, and two shillings and six- 
And that 


. was about 


pence for a schoolmistress.”’ 
“forty-four cents a week .. 
the usual price for female teachers at that 
- an . 
time,” until after 1800, when it had risen, 
by degrees, to a dollar a week! 
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Hiirs. Susanna Rowson, 1762-1824; 


An Early English-American Career-CAoman 


By GERTRUDE J. TAYLOR 


HO was Mrs. Rowson? And if 

she had a school in Medford, 

as is indicated by the gilt let- 
tering on a pair of small charmingly em- 
broidered and tinted landscapes recently 
acquired by the Society, and incidentally 
most attractively framed; was it at Med- 
ford, Massachusetts that her Academy 
for young ladies was located: 

Introduced by these interesting little 
pictures, which were received as a be- 
quest from Miss E. D. Boardman, and 
with the help of the Medford Historical 
Society, Mrs. Rowson has been identi- 
fied and these questions have been an- 
swered; revealing the remarkable life 
story of a teacher renowned in her day and 
associated with the proper education of 
young ladies in the early nineteenth cen- 
tury. She was one of the outstanding 
women of her time, famed as actress, au- 
thor, dramatist and teacher. However, her 
chief connection with the early history of 
Medford was in the latter capacity. | 

Her mother, Susanna Musgrave, for 
whom she was named, died at Ports- 
mouth, England at the birth of her 
daughter, in 1762. Her father, Lieuten- 
ant William Haswell, of the British 
Navy, was subsequently appointed to the 
Revenue and attached to the 
North American station. He settled com- 
fortably in a pleasant Nantasket valley, 
married for the second time and brought 


Se rvice 


his four year old daughter, with a devoted 
nurse, to his new home in this country in 
17606. 

‘They made the long and perilous jour- 
ney of more than three months, at the end 
of which their ship was wrecked on Lov- 
ell’s Island. Little Susanna, a rope about 


her waist, was swung over the bulwarks 





of the brig into the arms of a stout old 
sailor, who stood more than waist high 
in the water to receive her. 

The Nantasket house to which her 
father brought her, known as the “‘Par- 
sonage,” was still standing in 1780, a 
large one story wooden building with a 
huge center chimney. Here she passed 
her girlhood and, being a sturdy young- 
ster, spent most of her life out of doors, 
rambling over the hills and beaches of 
Nantasket. 

Her father, a man of rare culture, had 
an excellent library, extensive for its day 
and extremely well chosen. At the age of 
ten or twelve, Susanna was intimately ac- 
quainted with the Classics, reading not 
only with understanding but with un- 
usually fine enunciation. 

About this time the Revolution began 
to shape up, and former Lieutenant Has- 
well, now a Captain, saw his property 
confiscated, while he and his family were 
detained for two and half years as prison- 
ers of war, At length, regretfully leaving 
behind a host of good friends, they were 
transferred to England in an exchange of 
prisoners. 

Back in her native country again, Su- 
sanna in 1786 married William Rowson, 
who was a friend of her father, and leader 
of the band attached to the Royal Guards. 
In the same year she published her first 
book, Victoria, under the patronage of 
the Duchess of Devonshire. The Duchess 
introduced her young protege to the 
Prince of Wales; 


pressed his pleasure by bestowing a pen- 


who, later on, ex- 


sion on her father. 

In 1790 she published Charlotte Temple, 
a Tale of Truth, which met with a great 
reception both in England and in Ameri- 
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Portrait of Mirs. Rowson 


LOANED BY THE MEDFORD HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


ca, 65,000 copies selling within a few 
years, and nearly 200,000 to date. 

Prior to leaving England for the sec- 
ond time Mr. and Mrs. Rowson had gone 
upon the stage and had been acting in the 
English theatres. They were engaged by 
Mr. Wignell for his Company at the 
Philadelphia Theatre in 1793, and three 
years later she and her husband were both 
signed for the Season of 1796-1797 by 
Mr. J. B. Wilhamson, manager of the 
Federal Street Theatre in Boston, where 
she and Mr. Rowson performed for one 
season. In the playbill for the perform- 
ance of September 28, 1796, Mrs. Row- 
son appeared as Lady Capulet in Romeo 
and Julwt,and Mr. Rowson as Montague, 
and in the Afterpiece, The Apprentice, 
Mrs. Rowson played the leading part of 
Charlotte and Mr. Rowson a bailiff. She 
also played Lady Sneerwell in The 


School for Scandal, Among other artists 
in the company that season was Mrs. 
Whitlock, a sister of the famous Mrs. 
Siddons and of Charles Kemble, who 
came to the Boston Theatre from the 
Drury Lane Theatre in London. 

While appearing in Boston, Mrs. Row- 
son wrote a comedy called Americans in 
England, which was performed for her 
benefit, and in which she made her last 
appearance on the stage at the close of the 
season, in the spring of 1797. Shortly 
afterwards, she opened a school on Fed- 
eral Street; but had only one pupil for the 
first term, her brief career as an actress in 
Boston proving somewhat detrimental to 
her vocation as a teacher in that city. 

Longing for the beauty and freshness of 
the country, she subsequently leased the 
beautiful mansion in Medford known as 
the “Bigelow place.” The house, owned 
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Framed English Scene, Worked in Silk and Water Color 


ONE OF A PAIR BEQUEATHED THE SOCIETY BY MISS FE. D. BOARDMAN, 








for more than half a century by the Bige- 
low family, was originally built by Mr. 
Joseph Wyman of Woburn, who had 
previously kept the Public School, but 
later opened a private school for both boys 
and girls. There were two very beautiful 
gardens, with an avenue between, which 
led from High Street up to the house. 
These grounds are now occupied by the 
Episcopal Church, and the section in use 
today for the Sunday School, is almost up- 
on the identical spot that was formerly 
used for the schoolroom in Mrs. Row- 
son’s time. It was a lovely setting for 
home or school, charmingly situated on 


the left bank of the Mystic River; and 
built upon a rise that then commanded a 
distant view of the spires of Boston. 

Mrs. Rowson was singularly fitted for 
the office of teacher, due to her many ac- 
complishments, her inherent refinement 
and high moral principles. She drew her 
pupils not only from Massachusetts, but 
from the other states, and even as far 
away as the British Provinces. She taught 
these young girls the useful, as well as the 
elegant accomplishments, which distin- 
guished the ladies of that period; and on 
summer evenings out of doors would tell 
her pupils stories of the olden time, or to 
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the music of the guitar, sing songs of her 
own composition. Papers of that time 
quote her charges as $30.00 a month for 
board; $5.00 entrance fee for music and 
dancing, with a further $.75 a lesson for 
the former, and $8.00 a quarter for the 
latter. 

She was a strict disciplinarian, but 
piously and charitably disposed, and took 
pleasure in the esteem and love of her 
pupils. A bell was rung daily at 5.00 
o'clock in the morning, at which hour the 
girls rose and learned at least one lesson 
before breakfast. At 7.00 o’clock was the 
call for prayers, after which came break- 
fast. Mrs. Rowson sat at the head of one 
table and Mrs. Haswell, her stepmother, 
at the other. At dinner, Mrs. Rowson, 
herself, said grace. Her pupils never went 
unattended beyond the limits of the grove 
or garden, nor could they pluck a fruit or 
flower without permission. The utmost 
attention was given to posture and dress. 

At 9.00 o'clock in the evening, Mrs. 
Rowson, attired in a dark silk dress — or, 
seasonably, in one of white muslin, read 
a prayer, clearly and impressively, and 
with a parting kiss for each pupil, bade 
them an affectionate goodnight. On Sat- 
urday noon, each one was presented with 
a slip of paper indicating her scholastic 
standing and deportment for the week. 
On Sunday, Mrs. Rowson led her youth- 
ful procession to the Meeting House, 
where gallery seats had been provided by 
vote of the town, and there the young 
ladies listened to the ablest preachers of 
the day 

The Boston Weekly Magazine of Oc- 
tober, 1808, gives an account of one of 
the examinations at Mrs. Rowson’s 
Academy — “On Thursday, the 14th in- 
tant, the public was gratified by an ex- 
hibition of beautiful specimens of fine em- 
broidery, paintings, drawings in water 


———— 


color, colored maps, etc., executed in a 
style of neatness and elegance which did 
honor to both the young ladies and their 
instructors.” 

Sixteen local girls were on the list of 
pupils at Mrs. Rowson’s Academy, in- 
cluding the well known Medford family 
names of Brooks and ‘Tufts. Miss §. 
White, who worked the silk embroidered 
pictures that found their way recently to 
this Society’s Museum, was not on this 
list, and it is not unlikely that she came to 
the Academy from some distance. 

Mrs. Rowson’s pupils represented the 
most particular and respected families in 
the community, many coming from the 
refined and polished circles of “‘the Capi- 
tal of New England.” Besides her novels 
and plays, in later years she published a 
dictionary, a geography and other ele- 
mentary books, intended for the benefit 
of her pupils. 

It is said of Mrs. Rowson that, during 
her residence in this country, she became 
intimately acquainted with the great 
statesman, James Otis, with whom, and 
at his invitation, she spent many hours of 
social relaxation and discourse, a distinc- 
tion of which she was very proud. 

In the summer of 18032, she moved her 
Academy from Medford to Newton; in 
1807 to a location on Washington Street 
and, finally, in 1811, to one on Hollis 
Street, the latter two in the City of Bos- 
ton. In 1822, on account of failing 
health and declining years, she was forced 
to retire, and died on March 2, 1524, at 
the age of 63, “respected, beloved and re- 
gretted by all who knew her.” The fame 
of her school had travelled far and wide, 
not only because she had been governess 
to the children of Georgiana, Duchess of 
Devonshire, but because her own high 
moral and literary distinction had made 
her tutorship a much sought privilege. 
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HIS volume describes the life of the settlers in the early days so far as it is possible 

to reconstruct at this time from scraps of information culled from early narratives, 
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punishments, herb tea and the doctor. 105 unusual illustrations. 


SPECIAL EDITION 
8vo (7 x 10 inches), printed on Bruce Rogers 100 per cent rag paper, and bound in 
English linen with French stencilled paper sides, in a slip case. Frontispiece in photo- 
gravure and go plates. Edition limited to 100 copies of which 24 are offered for sale. 
Price $10.00 postpaid. 


THE FIRST PUBLICATION OF 
The Society for the Preservation of New England Antiquities 
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